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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 
We present our readers to-day, with a view of 
the Court House in this city, as seen from 
Warren or the mainstrect. Washington Square, 
the Court House 
beautifully situated at the southern termination 


upon which is erected, is 


of Fourth-street, and embracing the grounds 


from north to south between Union and_ the 


south line of Allen-street, and 
to West Court-estrects 


This Square 


from Last Court 


in the oth direction. 


but ly laid 


has been recent out, 
and the trees growing therein are yet too small 
for shade or grandeur, but the beauty of the 
grounds and of the prospect therefrom will more 
than compensate for its present youthful and 
uncultivated appearance. 

The Court IHlouse is located on the south sidk 
of this Square, and fronting directly upon Fourth- 
street—the end and rear walls are composed of 
blue limestone, and the front of white marble, 
from the Stockbridge quarries. 

The main |} 
ep. "The 
dome are in perfeet ke 


the body of the edifiec. 


suilding is 48 feet front and 56 feet 
} 


tit 


Portico, of the Tonic order, and thi 
ping and proportion with 
We doubt whether ther 
nore 


is in our country a beautiful 


this order of architecture, than is here presented 
when viewed from Warren-street. A ventleman 
ol highly enltivated taste, and who hia pent 
several years in buns »» , has pronouneed it tt 
niest perfeet in proportion of any buildi t the 
ime stvle, he has ever seen 
The w ire eae rt t t th 1 
ee i . , ’ 


spechnen of) 














| family. The cells are thrown back so that thi 





front presents nothing of the appearance of a) 


The 
5 eclls—the first, second and third storics, each 
| } 

t cells the 


!| place of confinement. basement 


s—and keeper occupy S a Spa ous 


contains | 


' | 
l/kitchen with its various accommodations, a bed 


l}room and 4 other square rooms. 


| ‘he west wing contains on thi 


otlice of the 


pacious safe for his books and pape rs—thie Com- 


mou Couneil room, and the hall and passage way 
to thie 


rooms above. ‘The second story contains 


first floor the } 


County Clerk, with a large and 


the Grand and Petit Jury rooms, and the office | 


lof the District Attorney. 


extends the 
| 


The Grand Jury room 


whole front of this wing, and was 
constructed not only for the county inquest, but 
‘for the Board of Supervisors and other business 
| ane ctings of the county officers. 

The first floor of the main building is a large 


open saloon, with a broad open stairway in the 


|rear, similar to the main entrance of the State 

Capitol. On the right of the stairway is the} 
| Surrovate’s offiee, and on the left that of the! 
Sheri! From this floor the avenues to all the 

jother parts of the building are very convenient, 
and beautifully arranged. 

The sccond floor exhibits one of the most, i 
not the most elegant court room in the State. 
The Bench, the Bar, t! ( rk’s desk, the Jurys 

its, and th its and gallery for spectators are 

loin the right pla ind convenient beyond 
any thing we hat ‘ vher In fi the 

I Idin i j 4 ’ 

; So ; 


expenditures upon any other plan. 
‘This fine edifice was erected in 1835, under the 


| superintendence of the following Commissioners, 


viz: James Meiien, Joun W. Evmonps, Joun P. 
Mesicx, Jenorakim A. Van Vaikensuren, and 
HWinny C. Mitrer. The Contractors, Benoni 
Bravsu, Josuva T. Warermayx, and Winniam O. 
King. he Masons, Garpnen Jenkins, and Joun 
B. Jenkins. 





SHREDS TALES» 


From the Philadelphia Visiter. 
THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 
“Tre good are better made by ill, 


As vodois crushed are sweeter suil.” 
CHAPTER IL. 


“oxen ?—bandsome !—lundsome is this, and hand 
Deould sooner tell the absenee of beauty 
I think I dare 


pronounce her handsome—very handsome !"— The Wife. 


some is that. 
than the presence of it. 


Notwithstanding 

Ir is doubtless a pleasure in after-life, when age 
has furrowed the brow and the check is sunken, 
to look upon a likeness of what we were in the 
days of our youth—the bright eye beaming with 
anticipation, and the mantling bloom yet fresh 
upon the painter's canvass. 

Having heard of an artist who resided in the 
suburbs of the city, and who had exceuted 
remarkably correet likenesses of some of my 
friends, I determined to call on him for the pur- 
It the 
afternoon that I first spoke with him, and the 


pose of having my own taken. was in 
following inorning was at the same time decided 
upon for me to sit. 

Accordingly I sct off the next morning for the 
painter’s. It was the month of April and beau. 
tifalweather. The sun shone out with congenial 
warmth—all nature seemed glad—and as I Iei- 
surely walked along, L listened with delight to 
the varied notes of many a feathered songster, 
making music on the air, as, sheltered by the 


verdant foliage, they warbled their melodious 
trains. When arrived at the residence of the 
artist, to my surprise, it was nine o’clock and 
after—more than an hour past the time fixed 
upon tor me to be there. His wife, a good look 
ing woman, reeecived me and asked me to be 
seated IHler husband, she said, had gone out 
upon business, but she expected him every 
moment. ‘Taking up a newspaper, [ told her I 
would wait till he came, and seated myself, 
She left the room. 
I now found myself alone in the fudio oft an 
artist The place of itself was not) iarkable 
I thought. of Raphael, ‘iitian, Corregio and 
I sat ther ‘ , 4 
" 
4 
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finished and unfinished—an cascl, pallette, paint | 


brushes, &e. 


painting of which was turned from me. 


. . tI 
ity, of which I believe I have as inuchas woman, 


prompted me to take a peep at it. 
the frame round, and my admiring gaze was 


immediately riveted on the unfinished likeness of 


a young female, the painting of which was suffi- 
ciently advanced to show that the original was 
possessed of incomparable beauty. Compared 
with other likenesses in the room, this one was 


at once attractive and interesting, distinguished 


by its beam of intelligence and the mild though | 
brilliant expression of the eye. 
' 


I was still gazing at the portrait when the 
music of a piano was commenced in an adjoining | 


apartment. ‘The instrument was remarkably | 


rich-toned, and the voice that followed it equally | 


With 
tened, and was never ip my life so enraptured by 
Between the 
apartincnts folding doors intervened—they were 


so. alinost 


the sound of a woman’s voice. 
ajar, and on tiptoe Lapproached them. Peeping 
through the interstice, what was my astonishment 
to sce the original of the portrait I had been 
admiring. She was seated at the piano and, 
kinging. 
developed bust, as with the alto of the voice it 
expanded, or the cadence permitted it gradually 
She was the nearest to the beautifu! 
ideal L had ever seen. 

LULL 


to subside. 


Lad 


i ih 














7 \ 


Having ventured thus far to gratify my curios. 


ity, I determined to take a step or two farther, 
and abide the result. Pushing the door wid 
open—geutly—so as not to be heard—I noise 
lessly insinuated myself into the sittine-reom o 
parlor wher she was. Her bonnet and shaw 
were lying on a chair, carelessly, a mt throw 
off. In—further in, I slow ly stey ! ty ] 
own, but determined to proce d, iad coe 
directly behind her: so near indecd as to lool 
over her shoulder. ‘There I sto vdmiring 
she unconscions of my presenec, continue d the 
music and song. At the conclusion, however, 
she started, confused, agitated. ‘TT! ne 
which followed when she had finished th 
rendered the ticking of my wateh audib! tw 
that which alarmed her—she had not 4 
hy ’ ) 

* Yon 1 pard nn { mu plea } 


By the easel stood a frame, the) 


Curios. || 


I turned! 


breathless admiration I lis-|! 
{| 


I saw the rise and fall of her fincly | 


commencing an apology. ‘ Sitting in the next 
room, I was attracted by the music I heard and 
ventured to enter this apartment—fascinated as 
jit were by the magic of sweet sounds. I feared | 
that if I spoke I should interrupt you, and silently | 
and insensibly advanced to your side. Had 1) 
spoken, it would have dissolved the charm.” 

She did not scem offended; my excuse was} 


apparently satisfactory, and I followed up the 





; i | 
conversation, determined if possible to become | 


acquainted. I managed to pass off a compliment 
or two—spoke of our accidentally having met | 
and the pleasure it afforded me—hoped that it| 
| would not be the last of our acquaintance but the | 
commencement of a lasting friendship. She| 


‘ hk | 
replied and I responded, the conversation began | 


to lag, and to keep up the excitement, lest I 
should feel myselfentirely at a loss for something | 
to say, I asked her to favor me with another song. 
| She unhesitatingly complied, and sung a popular 
air from an admired opera. 
My hopes were that she would voluntarily dis. 
close her name. As yet however, she had not 
uttered a syllable in regard to it, and it was cer-| 
acquaintance was to beextended. Here the song | 
was concluded, and, after praising both the 
sentiments of the author and the exccution of 


|| of accomplishments and of the young lady. 


1] 


| 
knock at the door 





|} sance 5 


Ile continued with his painting whilst I asked 
a question or made a remark—talked of beauty, 
The 
artist acquiesced in all I said, and was so affable, 
so very good-natured, that I finally ventured to 
ask, if, 


inquiries in regard to myself. 


the day preceding, she had made any 
This he did not 
appear willing to answer—he hesitated—and from 
the fact of his hesitaney I at once concluded that 
jshe had. At last, however, he managed to 
ejaculate, with a long pause between the words— 
““ why—yes—she did ask who you were, but all 
the answer I could make was merely to tell her 
your name.” 

“Which you did ?” 

“* Yes.” 

Ilere the time-picce in the corner struck nine— 
my first sitting was through, I asked how many 





times he thought it would be requisite for me to 
sit? He answered that four times would suflice— 
perhaps three. For half an hour we continued 
|in conversation, when we were interrupted by a 
» Mr. Beene it, 


and, as I expected, the young lady made her 


opened 


jtainly material that I should know it if our| appearance. She answered my token of recog- 


nition with a similar slight but respectful obei- 
I passed the compliments of the morning, 


lsaid it was beautiful weather, &c. and she 


: : | , 
the air by herself, IL tried, but was unable, to|| replied, but having no possible excuse to prolong 


muster sufficient confidence in myself to ask her||my stay, was obliged to leave, reluctantly of 


name, 
|not—which I saw in the adjoining studio?” 
| “Ves, sir, I have had two sittings, and am here 
| this morning fora third. 
to the 


wn to the piano.’ 


lis from home, and pass 


| 
lreturn I sat di , 
| Here we 


were interrupted by the presence of 


\the artist himself. After a brief desultory con. 


versation, ** you must excuse me, sir,” said the 


jartist—** this lady is to sit at ten o’clock, and I 
jmust therefore ask your indulgence for the 
present. Lou remember you spoke of coming 
lat « ight o’clock—I waited for you till almost 
| nine, and presuming that you had deferred your 
| visif till another day, went out upon business.” 

My reply was in confirmation of what he said. 


Taking up my hat to go, [ assured him that 


| would be ther 


on the following morning— 
* At ecteht ?” 
|} * At cight preciscly.” 
“If that hour is inconvenient,” he continued, 
TI can accommodate you in the afternoon—from 
three to four I ain disengaged.” 

** No, sir, the morning will suit me as well 
Pll not fail to be here.’ = T bade him good morn. 
ing, respectfully bowed to the lady, and retired. 

At eight o'clock the next morning IT was 
minetually ¢! e, and the artist commenced my 
wort Se lf, a talk live and armres rte 
ta dof B min West and Sir Thom Lav 

nec, of © ova, Pagai Bulwer, &« ane 
leased by hi endeavors to do so I, as m 
readily be expected, reverted to the youn ‘ 
vhom To met there the morn py ou J 
yu ) th ! conece! r, but cou! 

lean no ile nat i from hh ‘ sive I 

~ P i | a rie 

i x “a t 

+4 ‘ and ¢ 


Mr. B*****, the artist, || 
interval till his | 


“That is your unfinished likeness—is it || course. 


Cursory as was the glance afforded me, I 
!remarked the lady-like manner of her address, 
) 

The 


latter was plain, of the best material, and adapted 


and the consummate neatnessof her attire. 


to the form of its wearer. The foot, small, neat, 

pretty, clad in silk stocking and kid slipper, at 
| once arrested the mom ntary rlanece ol my eye 
as it unpresumingly peeped from under the skirt 
of her dress. 


To be brief—or as other scribble rs would othe r 


wise express it, not to dwell upon the subjeet too 
long—the young lady and myself formed an 
acquaintance at the artist’s, Jt is not necessary 
ito detail particulars. ler name was Barry. 
My portrait was finished at the third sitting 

her’s was completed the same day. She ingen 
uously told me where her residence was, with an 
invitation to call upon her, of which I gladly 
‘availed myself, and paid her a visit a few days 
after. ‘The servant who opened the door showed 
me into a set of handsomely furnished parlors, 
and in a minute or two Miss Barry entered. 
yy the 


di CUsSeC 


issed, and weather usual 


hy 


Bows as 


was 
other topics followed, one subj etled 


to another, and hours 


spent a couple of in 
ntellectual and delightful conversation. As I 
was leaving, she impressively desired me to 
renew the visit. Idid so. ‘The second visit was 


equally pleasurable; the third and fourth no less 
o, and I discovered her to be not only a handsome 


ran, butan intelligent and remarkably gifted 


ady—equally fitted to adorn the saloons of fash- 
j ! 


on and cleganee, or to render the evening fire. 
er cable 

I\ the hon everal times before Thadan 

{ of M Barry's father; her 

i ! | tf was > 1 i i nthe course 

" ition | had been tlornyead trom the 
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however, upon my entrance into the drawing. |!disqnict, like the spell of an enchantress, was} 
. 
room, a middle aged gentleman wasscated at the , dissolved, like a dream it was forgotten; and the, 


center-table, reading. He rose from his seat and 1 
Miss Barry introduced me to her father. His 

countenance at once arrested my attention. It - 
bore a strong resemblance to that of our present | 
Chief Magistrate*—there was the same baldness | 
upon the forchead and a similar expression upon H 
the features. Ile was engaged in the perusal of | 
a letter from a distant correspondent, and present- 

ly excused himsclf from the room to answer it. | 
After he had gone I took a seat beside his daugh- 
ter on asofa. I spoke without the restraint of | 
ceremony, and took the liberty of reverting to 


| 
her father. | 





** He isa kind father—a generous parent,” she 
remarked, * but has much to trouble him!” 
** Indeed!” said I, surprised at her words as) 
well as interested by her manner. | 


“ Yes,” she continued, * he has much, much ! 
to disquict him as it appears, but the cause of it 
is to me entirely asecret. Ile reveals nothing, | 
and, lest he should think me officiously inquisi- 
tive, I refrain from questioning him. Once in- 
deed I did venture an interrogatory, but the 
coldness and evasion of his reply, so unusual and 
unnatural to him, was like a chill to my heart. 
He is not happy—I know he is not!” 

Her father unhappy! why? what was the 
cause ?—surrounded by wealth, luxury, and even 
magnificence! 

Here followed a long pause, during which 
neither interrupted the silence of the other's 
reverie. Unhappy, thought I—what can make 
him so? Simultaneously and in connection with 
the thought my eyes wandered over the splendid 
apartments before me; in cach parlor hung a 
chandelier, statues, vases, candelebra, ottomans, 
paintings, &c.—the gloss and polish of the mar- 
ble adding the glitter of reflection to every ray 
that they received, 

After a short interval, conversation was re- 
sumed, and a full hour had passed when the foot- 
steps of Mr. Barry were heard as he deseended 
He half opened 


the door of the apartment in whieh his daughter 


the stairs from his chamber. 


and myself were seated, and speaking to her, 
said, ‘** Louisa, I may perhaps not return before 
midnight. You need not wait up for me, as you 


sometimes have done, but retire at your usual 


hour of rest.” Then bowing to me—* good 
night, Mr. Elarrison.” 

** Good night, sir,” I responded. 

He closed the door and left the house. I look- 
ed at the clock on the mantle-picece—it was but a 


few minutes after nine. Where and how was 
Mr. Barry to pass his time til midmight ? Tru 
it was no affair of mine, but it was impossible not 
to surmise, and my unfavorable impressions I 


Louisa’s thouehts and my 


could not discard. 
own appeared to be so intense we neither te lt 
inclined to talk; both relapsed again into a rev- 
eric, and a degree of sadness evidently pervaded 


the feelings of each. Rising from the sofa, how- 


ever, she repaired to her piano, whither I follow 
Her light fin- | 
. 


gers swept over the keys. She sung—and by 


ed taking my station at her side. 


the magical influence of music our droopin virit 
were again revived. ‘That which had caused u 


* Martin Van Buren 


remainder of the evening glided away, as plea-! 
santly, as happily, as a rivulet meanders through 


its margin of flowers, 


The clock struck ten—I left at eleven. Mr.|| 
Barry had not yet returned. Hl 


CHAPTER If. 


“O God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape, in any mood :— 
I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln commotion ; 
I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin delirious with its dread!” 





The Prisoner of Chillon. | 
{ 


Thus the time passedon. I continued to visit 
Louisa—daily—twice a day: every evening I] 
was at her side, and every evening she expected | 
me. ‘The consent of Mr. Barry to woo his 
daughter [ had not asked, nor was it requisite ; 


he countenanced our courtship, and, eventually, | 
in the course of conversation, when I ventured 
to advert to it, expressed his entire approbation. 
The more I became acquainted with him the 
more I liked him—but his mysterious absence 
from home at nights, recurring so frequently, I 
could not account for. He was ordinarily of a 
cheerful disposition ; but not unfrequently could 
I discover in the moments of his gaicty, a dark 
shade pass over his brow, like a passing cloud 
obscuring for a transient interval the sunshine of 
a summer's day. ‘To his daughter he seemed 
devoted. Tndk ed I never before witnessed such 


a display of intense parental affection on the part 


of a father, 1 
Thus it remained till the approach of winter— || 


winter with its long evenings spent by the fire- 
side, where Louisa and | nightly whiled away 
the time, affection and happiness combining to 
beguile us of the passing hour. 

Here let me notice an incident. 

My own residence was a considerable distance 
from that of Mr. Barry’s—conscquently I had a 
long walk to visit his daughter. One cold night— 
it was very cold I recolleet; but wrapped up in 
the ample folds of a cloth cloak I was we nding my 
way as usual to Louisa's. I was ratherlater than 
common—it wascight o'clock. ‘Turning the cor- 
ner of a street T met Mr. Barry, likewise envel- 
oped in a mantle. Our eyes encountered, but 
neither gave the customary nod of recognition. 
Both passed on, yet insta itly almost IT wheeled 


about and hurried to the other side of the street, 


and keeping on 1] opposite side followed Mir. 
Barry until saw him appear upa dark alley. 
Crossine tly trvet a 1 to reconnoitre ] per 
‘ ed, by the dim lght of a lamp emitted at 


ey, a row of dilapidated 
rame houses, so shattered indeed that it seemed 
earcely possible for them to stand amidst th 


wusts of wind that swept around them. Upon 


loser observation [T saw that the houses in t 
middie of the range wei more tenantable Gian 
1s t ! ‘ ] Ay | nes j i ’ 
l thi i i} i ak it a ‘ 
fol i vhat 1 « i brit ‘ uy in 
nd spect t 11 fis 

i ! , to ta ! 


jofa dying woman ? 


Warm reception of one whe had been anxiously 





lawaiting me, wondering what had detained me 





so long beyond my usual time. 


| L said nothing to Louisa of what I had witnes- 


ised, but assuming an air of more than ordinary 
W hile Lou. 


isa was at the piano, however instead of listen- 


vivacity, talked, laughed and sung. 


jing to her song, my thoughts would frequently 
| wander to other subjects. That lonesome alley! 
| was it there Mr. Barry spent his nights? What 
was there to lure him from a comfortable home— 
‘irom the society of an intelligent daughter? But 
| conjectures were fruitless; and my discovery 
| served only to throw around his character a 
| deeper mystery—a darker, darker shade ! 

A few nights subsequent to the above, while I 
was in the drawing-room with Louisa, Mr. Barry 
}came in and asked me if L would accompany him 
lupon an errand of charity—to visit the bedside 
’ JT answered in the affirma- 
live, and immediately put my hat and cloak on, 


i ready to depart. He did the same, and, taking 


leave of Louisa, I followed him. 


“"'Pisacoldnight,” remarked Mr. Barry, when 


we were in the street, as he drew the folds of his 
mantle closer around his body, at the same time 
| quickening his pace. 

* Yos—very”—was my rejoinder, as following 
the example set me, | wrapped my own mantle 
tighter about me and trotted along to keep up 
)with him. 
*“ Tlow many wretches, half starved and mis. 
erably clad, are at this moment shivering in the 
blast,” said he; **and how true a saying it is that 


lone half of mankind know not how the other 


| lives.” 

** 'True—too true!” I responded. 

“* Hark, hear you that?” he continued, as the 
sounds of music and dancing saluted our cars. 
We stopped fora moment, on the opposite side 
of the street, before a large public buailding.— 


\\** There, for instance,” said he, pointing up to 


the gorgeous drapery of the windows, through 
the half-drawn hangings of which streamed the 
glaring brilliancy ofa festive hall. “* There for 
instanee—revelers till the morning’s light, not a 
thought is bestowed upon the suffering poor—not 
a thought. They will spend their dollars in un. 
profitable pleasures but grumble to bestuw a cent 
in charity.” 

We continued our walk—I was conjecturing 
as to where it would probably end, when presently 
we turned upon the same alley into which LT had 
secn him enter a few nights previous. Ile gave 
aslight knock at the door of a house about halt 
way down the range, and casting my eyes up- 
wards I saw that there was a light in the second 
story which shone faintly through the muslin cur 
ain at cither window. Footsteps were heard 
! 


descend ner the « Arpe th sLuirs, and “a Voice as 


manded * who's re ?”” 
“ Vi per ir,” said my companion. 
ms ‘ ined ttistuetory, for the 
nbarred and we entered a room enti 
+ 4 a ose } ] 1,} . 
, burt rc, Wil ‘ Hoagie a Cana iit 
| dand t bar of t! door in the other, 
’ a te rab it « ale, whof 
tened the door again wlul it rephed to Mr. 
1 
ava 
} rn 
tho ) Ca " 


| 


—— 
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** Alas, sir!” with tears in her eyes, she ejac- 
ulated. ‘ Alas!” 

** She is not dead?” asked the other emphati- 
cally, betraying an interest so deep and intense 
that at the time it appeared to me unaccounta- 
bly strange. 

** No, sir—but tlic doctor, who has just left 
says she can‘t possibly live till morning, and may 
perhaps dic in an hour.” 

“Light us up—quick”—said Mr. Barry, ina 
hurriedly tremulous tone of voice, which Catha- 
tine did, requesting us to make as little noise as 


possible, by leading the way up a narrow and tot. | 


tering flight of stairs into, what I did not expect 
—a clean and comfortable chamber. ‘The floor 
was covered with a substantial rag carpet and a 


large wood-fire was cheerfully blazing on the | 


hearth. 

Looking atound the apartment my cyes en 
cowitered the glare of the invalid who had her 
gare fixed on me. She was a woman evidently 
past the meridian of life—apparently sixty years 
of age. “ Who are you, come to witness my 
misery, poverty and degradation ?” she exclaim- 
ed—* and you, Walter Barry! what brings you 
here again? Have I not repeatedly told you to 
Why 


Go—your 


stay from the house—to stop your visits ? 
come whicte you are not wanted? 
presence is but an insult.” 

** No, madam: deem it not such I entreat you,” 
respectfully answer Mr. Barry. “ I have con 
—as Lalways hhave—not for the purpose of insult- 
ing you with my presence, but to afford assist- 
ance, to relieve your sufferings.” 

*“ Your assistance is necded not. I have 
enough yet to support me while I live and to afford 
me a respectable sepulture after death. Go 
home—home to your daughter—take care of hey 
or she may share the fate that mine did. My 
eurse upon you, Walter Barry! my curse! my 
everlasting curse!" These words were uttered 
in a etrong, a passionate ly tremulous voice; but 
the exertion that it required overpowered the in- 
valid, for, sinking back exhausted on her pillow 
from which she had partiaily raised herself, sh 


i 


breathed with extreme difficulty, and when spo. | 


ken to by Catharine, returned no answer. 
At what I thus unexpectedly saw and heard 


was it strange that J should be surprised—par- | 


ticularly at the manner in which she had conduet- 
ed herself towards Mr. Barry. 1 was unprepar- 
ed for such a stene—without a word of explana- 
tion I had been introduced into it, and what 
construction to put upon it [knew not. “ She 
had frequently commanded him to stay from the 
house,” wete her words—still he : 
coming. 


persisted in 
She bade him go home to his daughter 
too—to take care of her, or she might share the 
fate of herown. What did those words mean’? 
What had been the fate of her own daughter? 
And then that curse! Whathad Mr. Barry don 
to deserve thal? 5 
Suddenly the attention of my companion and 
myself were arrested by the cries of Catharine 
*“ Alas, my poor mistress! she is dying, she i 
dying!” 


lamentably exclaimed the faithful domes. 
tic, as she laid her head on the pillow beside th 


invalid, bursting into tears and immoderately 


weeping. After the storm of her grief was spent 
bowever, she b 


came calmer, and, leaning over 


the face of her mistress, watched every breath 


that she dtew, fearful that cach would be the 
‘last. 

The ouly table in the be- 

tween two windows—a piece of oil-cloth covered 

| it. 


ed looking-glass, and upon the oil-cloth lay a 


room Was situated 
Over the table hung a small mahogany fram- 


quarto edition of the Holy Bible—one which, as I 
subsequently learned, had been in the family up- 
wards of a century. Upon the latter stood a 
At the side of this table Mr. 
Barry was seated, in an attitude of deep thought— 


pitcher of Water. 


his elbow resting on it; his eyes shaded with the 


palin of his hand. My station was close by the 


. . ! 
fire-place, where I quietly sat—specchiess—aun- | 


' 

| willing to disturb the solemnity of the room, 
,or to interrupt the meditations of Mr. Barry. 
We were waiting in silence, expecting every mo- 


ment to hear the ery of Catharine that her mis- 


tress was dead. Suddenly, to the mutual astonish- | 


ment of all, the dying woman asked for drink. A 
glass of water, slightly tinctured with lemon juice 
and sweetened, was held to her lips by Catharine 
of which she merely tasted and revived a little. 
Mr. Barry, where he sat, was hid from her view. 
Her glassy eyes wandered in search of him, but 
* Still her if 


she rudely exclaimed at the pitch of 


finally rested on me. what is 
you want ?” 
her enfeebled voice. ‘Catharine show the young 
man the door.” 

** Madam—if you please’—said Mr. Barry, 
hastily rising and advancing into her sight—* this 
gentleman came with me—” 

‘His privilege to stay is therefore the less,” 
she fiercely rejoin d. 


the 


Then suddenly changing 
subjeet, she commenced heaping invective: 
on Mr. Barry, reviled him as the wronger of a 
daughter's chastity! 

It wasa seene that I shall never foreet.—Her 
attenuated hands convulsively grasped the bed 


clothes as she ; rather vociferated—and 


il! 


* You—you Walter Barry, have been the ruin of 


poke or 


then her gaze—so ghastly, yet so revenge! 
my family; I can trace 
You stole oO 


honor and inured her toinfamy. 


it all distinctly back to 


you. ur child from us violated hi r 


Sut her brother 
|| lives—lives to 
yall!” 


* You are adying woman madam,” said Mr. 


revenge her yet—to revenge u 


Barry with a choaked utterance—* speak not 


thus I charge you. If, like yourself, I was this 


moment lying on my death bed, and they were 
the 


! 


last words I should ever speak, I solemnly 


declare to you that Theresa and I were married.” 


“ False! false ! you think to blind an by 4 
show of fer | ner’? 

* No madam, [ have no such thoughts—no 
such intentions,” 

“Show me the marriage certificate then. 


When I sce that Dll believe yous; not before.” 
* That I cannot do, as againand awain Ihave 
told you, 


! 
lost, and 


> 
By some unaccountable aecident it i 


the clergyman that married 
Where he 


this have brought him here to prove the validity of 


us has been 
dead for years. alive | would, before 
what [I avow.” 

* Tar! 


woman. 


liar!’ uneouthly exclaimed the dying 


Like a lunatie she hy ster cally laughed 
She endeavored to breathe her maledietion again 
] Dut 


rately a 


’ } 
Intl, 


upon the man she so invet 


lthe anathema fell from her lips unpronounced, 
\whilst the death-rattle gurgled in her throat, and 
jwith a gasp and convulsive exertion she expir- 
jed—dying with curses upon her lips—an awful 
\death ! 

Catharine’s grief was now clamorous ; she 
jhung over the corpse of her mistress erying like 
la child and alinost choked with the weight of 
her sobs. Mr. Barry silently returned to his 
emained till the vehemence of Catharine’s grief 


} 
scat at the table, where without speaking he 
} 
Ile then spoke to her— 


. 
had somewhat abated, 
itold her to call in one or two of the neighbors to 
|set up with the corpse, and presented her with 
money wherewith to procure the necessaries or 


‘to liquidate contingent matters of expense. 
‘* Nothing more can be done to-night,’ he 


added. 


ine 


** PT shall be here carly to-morrow morn- 
when directions shall be given and arrange- 
for the 
watch out, “*’tis but nine o’clock, he remarked— 


ments made interment.” Pulling his 
‘© T thought it was later.” 

Here the sobbing Catharine led the way, with 
the light in her hand, as the three of us de- 
We bade 


the girl good night, and again found ourselves in 


scended the worn and creaking stairs. 


the open air. 


“You will go home with me ?” said Mr. Barry 
interrogatively, as we came toa halt at the 


junction of the alley and the street.‘ Louisa 
will think hard of me if T return without you, 
Come.” 

I assented, though it was contrary to my first 
intentions. We walked on in silence some time, 
which was at length interrupted by my com- 
panion. ‘* You are doubtless surprised, Mr. Har- 
rison, at what has occurred to-night—and you 
have reason to be so. 
all shall be 


emlty or 


But you shall know all 
related, and you can then judge how 
of that which I 


have been charged to-night. You heard a dying 


innoecnt T am with 
but no 
all—all !” 


I made a reply, and again there wasa silence 


woman curse me too matter; no mat- 


ter—you shall know 
vhich continued unbroken till we arrived within 
a few paces of Mr. Barry’s dwelling. 
he 


audible, ** bres 


Stopping 


suddenly, whispered in a voice scarecly 


tthe not a word of this to Louisa, 
I pray you—not a syllable of what you have 
witnessed and heard.” 


Jan 


* ‘The time may come,” he 


wered in conformity with his desire. 
added, ** when it 


shall be proper to inform her of much that she is 


at present ignorant—but not now.” 

Having ascended the steps of his dwelling and 
| ulled the bell, the door was opened to as by 
Louisa herself. * Pin glad you have returned,” 
lsaid she as we entered the parlor. * During 
your absence [ have been terribly alarmed.” 

& Jndeed—how so?” exclaimed her father, his 
brow instantly knitting with anxiety 

“ Tfalfan hour or so after you had left, some 
one at the front door rung the bell, which was 


answered by one of the servants. Presently I 
heard an altereation in the hall, and, laying aside 
had been reading, went out to 
it. ‘There black 


Joseph holding the door half open and a person 


volume I 
the 


ithe 


ascertain cause of stood 


who ‘ fac 


aled by a cloak 
the li 


« was etlectually cone: 


in whieh he was muffled. By rhit of the 
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hall-lamp T could see that he was of large stature]! 
—tall—remarkably so. Going forward towards 
the door I demanded the cause of disturbance. |, 
As I approached the stranger drew his cloak still) 
closer around his face, and left nothing visible | 
but his dark and picreing eyes. * You are the) 
daughter of Walter Barry I believe’ he uttered, | 
speaking in a somewhat gentler tone than he had | 
hitherto used, but with, as I thought, an agitated 
voice. I returned him an affirmative answer, 
and ‘my father is not at home at present,’ I 
added, ‘ but any commands you may think 
proper to entrust his daughter with shall be faith- 
fully attended to.” He replied that his business}, 
with you was altogether of a private nature and 
could be revealed to no ears but your own.” 

** Indeed,” ejaculated the father. 

“He next,” continued Louisa, ‘ abruptly)! 
asked me where you had gone to?) My answer |; 
that I did not know, he seemed to discredit— 





indicating his doubts by an inward chuckling | 
laugh. 


‘I must see your father,’ he suddenly || 
exclaimed— [I'll wait till he comes '—making |! 
movements to enter the house. ‘* No, you! 
don’t,’ said Joseph, thrusting the intruder, with) 
his characteristic bluntness, and slamming the) 
door in his face, taking care to secure us from | 
farther molestation by turning the key and push- 


ing the bolt forward.” 
‘““Is it possible? You say the stranger was) 
tall?” inquired Mr. Barry. 
** He was.” 


“ae 


Did you see his hair—the color of it ?” 


ad 


It was entirely concealed.” 
* Bat his eyes—you say they were black ?” 
* Yes—nor did I ever encounter such scruti-| 
nizing looks as he bestowed on me; IT quailed 
beneath his gaze.” 
"Tis he!” 


*© He, father '!—arho ?” 


A dead silence followed. To Louisa’s anxious 
interrogation there was no reply—her father, if 1 
may be allowed so to express it, was suddenly 
struck speechless. Bewildered; confused ; he! 
left the drawing-room and ascended to his cham- 
ber. During what passed I had observed his} 
changing countenance—alternately flushed and | 
pale, I noticed the fearful interest he uninten- 
tionally exhibited; the eager anxiety to be | 
informed. In the earnestness of the moment,! 
too, he convulsively grasped his daughter's arm, 
trembling violently ; his eves seemed as if they | 
would burst from their sockets, and he entirely 


lost the command of himself. Who was this 


stranger? Mr. Barry evidently knew. Llis 


unguarded exclamation was a proof that he did. 


“Why so sad, Louisa?” I inquired, as ap-| 
proaching her I gently placed my arm round her) 
waist and affectionately folded her to my bosom. 

** Tlave IT not cause to be so ?” she interroga- 
tively replied, as she raised her beautiful blue 
eyes to mine, expressing more thereby than at 
the moment I was willing to comprehend. It 
was as much as to ask me where I had been| 
that evening with her father and what I had! 
witnessed. Willingly would I have disclosed to! 
her all that had passed; but to her father I had 


given my word that | would not. 
Mr. Barry's footsteps were heard as he de 


secnded from his chamber. 


, ** Excuse me ; I will leave you.” 


_silk-neckcloth of the same color—a suit of mourn- 


said he. 
| you to listen ?” 


“Good night,” said Louisa, hastily rising. | 





She retired by one door as her father entered 
by another. Mr. Barry, as he entered, placed | 
upon the center-table a small trunk or casket, | 
and drawing up a chair scated himself beside it. | 
During the interval of his absence he had changed | 
his dress. He was now attired in coat and pan- 


taloons of deep black, together with a vest and 


ing. For what was this? Respect for her who 
so lately had cursed him before she died. 

“T promised you to-night that you should 
know all, meaning the history of my own life,” | 
**T am now prepared to relate it; are 


“Tam.” 
{To be Continued.] 
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Ow the banks of a pleasant river in New Eng. | 
land, quite surrounded by a beautiful grove, the | 


. . . } 
rich foliage of which fanned by the gentle |) 
zephyrs, waved over the blooming flowers that |) 


adorned its shady walks, stood the splendid man- | 


sion of Mr. Upham. Every thing about the} 


' 
premises spoke of happiness, contentment and | 
peace, and that neatness and beauty which is 
beheld in our finest country seats, was visible 


there. Mr. Upham was a man who had been in 


| extensive business operations in his early life, and , 


having acquired an ample fortune, had now left 
the noise and bustle of the city. with its fashion- 
able elite, and with his family, consisting of a 
wife and one daughter, sought to enjoy life with- 
out participating in its cares and perplexities, and 
learn the virtues, if possible, of a quiet old age. 
Here, at this pleasant site, remote from business, 
he could elevate his mind to contemplation—he 
could survey the beauties of nature spre ad out 
before him—he could admire the surrounding 
scenery, stamped with the impress of the * great 
Architeet”’—and he could here commune with 
the * Mighty Maker,” through his works, until 
his mind would leap forth in holy and heaven. 
ward aspirations, and rise in contemplation of 
the Eternal Cause. 
Fidelia, his daughter, of whom we are about to 
speak, was an intelligent, social, laughing girl 
of thirteen, whose kind temper and affable dis- 
position had won for her the confidence and 
esteem of all with whom she was associated. 
Being possessed of a lively temperament, she did 
not sit down in idleness and inactivity, but ap- 
plied herself assiduously to industrious occupa- 
tions—to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
developement of her intelleetual powers, which 
nature had not dealt out to her with a sparing 
hand. Having a remarkable fondness for tlowers, 
she had collected many of various kinds, and 
arranged them with marvelous skill and meety 
about the mansion—she had planted them im het 
garden and ministered unto them with her own 
hands. ‘The tulip and the amaranth, the poppy 
and the violet, adorned her parterre—and tli 


odors of the rose, the jasmine, the iris, and the 


{wall-flower were borne on the passing breeze. 
Thus engaged, her days stole silently and plea- 
\santly away. 
| ‘Time rolled on in its ceascless course,” and 
'Fidelia at length found herself at a distance from 
j|home, attending school. Here a new field 
opened to her view. She found herself called 
| upon to act in a new sphere, and under alto- 
\gether different circumstances. Instead of the 
fostering care of a watchful mother, the conveni- 
‘ences and enjoyments of home, she was obliged 
/to lean upon her own resources. Surrounded by 
‘strangers, she felt a restraint imposed upon all 
her actions. Her powers of pleasing were meny 
and unsurpassed, and modest and unassuming in 
‘her manners, she arose in the estimation of her 
teachers, and all who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance. She moved in the first circles of 
fashion, and her society was sought by the elite 
of the fashionable world ; indeed, she was consid- 
‘ered the most beautiful of her sex. Her dark 
‘eye beamed with a gem-.like lustre—her golden 
tresses waved in rich luxuriance—* she opened 
her mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue was 
the law of kindness.” 
| “The graces of this blooming girl, 

Which bounteous nature gave, 
Shone brilliant as a lashing pearl 


} ¥ 
Borne ou the ocean wave. 


She was surrounded by a numerous train of 
admirers, one of whom we shall now introduce to 
our readers. Arthur Hlathaway, a young man 
of prepossessing appearance, who had left the 
orange groves of the South, the endearments of 
home, and the society of friends, to avai) himself 
of the advantages of a New England education. 
He was the only son of wealthy parents, who 
had left no effort untried to promote his literary 
advancement, and it was easy to predict that the 
time was not far distant when he would become 
a bright gem in the literary world. ‘The impres- 
sion made upon his mind by the many virtues 
attributed to Fidelia Upham, induced him to 
form an acquaintance with her, which finally 
resulted in their mutual attachment. He was 
her accepted suitor, and became a welcome guest 
at her father’s mansion. Here he was received 
with the most hospitable feclings, and soon 
became a great admirer of Mr. Upham, who 
looked upon him as one possessing a noble mind 
and well worthy of the hand of his daughter; and 
during his stay with them he knew no break in 
her kindness, and no pause in her friendship. 
At length thi 


leave this consecrated spot, hallowed by the 


period arrived when he was to 


associations of love and the tokens of friendship, 
for the south, to complete his studies tor the bar. 
‘Their parting was characterized by the warmest 
emotions of affection and regard. 
“ fle clasped her hand within his own, 
While the tear stood in lis eye 
Quoth be, Lseck iny native home, 


Neath the sun of @ southern sky 


‘J leave you here in a northern chime, 
*Mid the fragrance of sweet flowers, 
Where roses tair and garlands tine 


Adorn yvour native bowers.”’ 


“ T shall see you again,” said he, as he pressed 
her hand in his——** we shall mect again ere long 


- 
and JT shall again enjoy your soci ty, and be blest 








| 
: 


——-~ 


a uet, 
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with your smiles, and listen to your spirit- stirring || 


answer to his summons. ‘Ihe door was soon 


|madness, he exelaimed—*t Shoot, shout—you 


voice—good bye”—and he mounted the carriage || ope ned, and a female figure of surpassing loveli- || know very well what I would say—shoot, shoot!” 


which was to convey him from the tender object | 
of his solicitude and affection. 

A few weeks beheld Arthur H. pursuing the 
study of the law in his native state, preparatory 
A regular | 


to his entering upon its practice. 


correspondence was of course formed be stween | 


them, so that Arthur had the gratification of | 


often hearing from Fidelia, and her expre ssions | 
of constancy were such as cause “d him to pursue || had received a letter bearing the signature of |) sec ond time 


his studies with unremitting ardor, that he might | 
the sooner enter upon his professional duties, and 
enjoy the society of her who had become the || 
dearest object of his heart. When gloomy night 
had drawn her 


scape, you could behold him poring over the 


“sable curtains” 


epistle received from her by the midnight lamp, 
But, 
how often are we doomed to meet disap- 
Ile 


letter signed by her father, announcing her death 


and dreaming of future happiness and bliss. 
alas! 
pointment in its most dire forms. received a 
and burial while on a journey to visit her rela- 
tions in a remote part of the state. 
choly intelligence blighted his brightest hopes, 
his fairest prospects, and his most fond antici- 
pations, and cast around him a shade of impene- 
trable gloom. Discouraged and disheartened, he 
was unable to 
and he sought to renovate his body and invigorate 


pursue his studies with success, 


his mental energies by traveling. He first 
directed his course to the village of G———, 


where the remains of Fidelia Upham had been, 


as he supposed, consigned to their lowly bed. 
Arriving at the place, he sought the grave-yard, 
and found in one corner of it, beneath the wide 
spreading branches of an aged elm, the mound 
the the 


and a marble slab erected as a grateful tribute 


» loved, 
to 


that covered remains of one he 


the memory of her whose name was enshrined 


within the sanctuary of his heart—whose virtues 
now rushed upon his mind—and whose loveliness 


Ile 


could not look upon the sod that covered her final 


was woven into the texture of his existence. 
resting place without bedewing it with the tears 
of unfailing affection. 

Dark and 
that clustered around his being. 


were the associations 


portentous 
The chemistry 
of death had consigned her body to its original 
clements—she had passed to the “ land of the 
the the 


lover and 


P had entered abodes of 


and left 


sleepers’ —she 


* spirit land,” her friend to 


muse upon departed glories, which were now 
sealed in the gloomy pavilion of eternal night. 
Having planted flowers around her grave, and 
sh flood he 


departed for the purpose of embarking for Europe. 


watered them with a fre of tears, 


Arriving at the seaport, he made arrangements 


for prosecuting his contemplated voyage. Just 


before the vessel in which he was about to sail 


was unloosed from her moorings, nature prompted 


him to bid a final adieu to the bereaved family. 


For this purpose he seated himself in a coach, 


and after a few days ride, the beautiful country 


seat of Mr. Upham met his vision, glowing in the 


bright rays of the setting sun, at which he soon 


arrived. Judge of his feelings as he approached 
the door and raised the massive knocker—im.- 
agine the conflicting emotions that filled his 
throbbing breast, as he anxiously awaited an 


This melan- | 


ness, clad in the vestments of beauty, stood before 
he 


one of ** by-gone 


him, in whose image recognized the loved || 


’ 


and lost times.’ 


this meeting 


=? 


I will not attempt to describe 
‘but leave my readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions. After the first greetings of friendship 
| were interchanged, he narrated the circumstances 


which had come to his knowledge—told her he 


her father, announcing her death in a distant 
| village—that he had sought the grave and poured |) 
jupon it a flood of tears, as a closing tribute—and | 
had fixed upon a resolve to quit the land which 


clime. 


| The mystery which enveloped this transaction 
was soon unraveled. It was ascertained that one 
the 


village 


of rejected suitors of Fidelia, being at the 
of G——— 


young lady, a stranger, who died suddenly in the 


,» attended the funeral of 


mingling with the crowd, he gazed 
the 
recognize the countenance 
the 


of 


place, and, 
upon the face of dead, and pretended to 
of Fidelia. He 
letter to Hathaway, || 
Mr. Upham, 


lraye d the expense of procuring a monument tor 


had }) 
accordingly written 


bearing the signature and de- 


her grave, assuming to be her friend. ‘The story 
Arthur and Fidelia were united by 
“the cord that 


repaired to the land 


is soon told. 


binds two willing hearts,” and 
of the sunny south, where 


their days pass quietly away. 





BLOGRAY EY, 


PETER TPHORRY 


Tuts officer was a Colonel in the Ameriean 
Army, and a descendant of one of the many 
Protestant families who removed to Carolina 


from France, alter the revocation of the edict of 


Nantz. [hk 


country and through all the trials of peril and 


‘early took up arms in defence of his 
privation, experienced by Marion’s brigade, gave 
ample proof of his strict integrity and undaunted 
The he 


band heroes who defended the 


courage. 
ol the 


Sullivan's 


fame which acquired, as one 


ol post 


For, 


ak sponde ney hie ones 


Island, was never tarnished. 


although in a moment of 


his general 


> it 


said to 
all 


might aceru 


** 7 fear our happy days ar 


vom by " Was not the conse quenees that 


to himself, but the miseries appre. 


hended for his country, that caused the exe 


tion; tor 


never were his prine shaken ; 
did the 
No 
br 


more 


} 
pe s 


never, even for a moment, 


enter his bosom. 
the foe: 


intrepidity, 


subinission man more 


eagerly sought none aved danger 


with greater or strenuously 


endeavored to sustain the military re pl 


his country. A ludicrous story is told of him, 


that, though probably varied in the narration, 

iis foundation in truth. Col. Horry was onc: 
ordered to wait the approach of a British detach. 
mentin ambuseade ; a serviee hy performed with 


such skill, that he had them completely within 


his power ; why n, 


from a dreadful impediment 
in his speech, by which he was afflicted, he could 
not articulate the word “ fire In vain he made 
the attempt —it was, fi, fi, fi. fi—but he could 
ret no further At leneth, irritated almost to 


| 
at 


l- s | 
‘Tala. 


thought of | 


ifation of 


has| 


| He was present in every engagement of conse- 
quenee, and on all occasions increased his repu- 
At Quinby, Col. 


possessed of great coolness, and still 


}\ tation. Baxter, a gallant 


soldie r, 


\\greater simplicity of character, calling out—* 1 
laws wounded, colonel !" Horry replied—* Think 
(no more of it, Baxter, but stand to your post.” 
ie But, I can’t stand, colonel—I am wounded a 

! ” ‘Then lie down, Baxter, but quit 


** Colonel,” (cried the 





net your post.” wounded 


} man) ** they have shot me again, and if I remain 
” ae Be 
obeyed the 


any longer here, I shall be shot to pieces. 


He 


‘it so, Baxter, but stir not.’ 


over the land. |! gave him birth, and end his days in a distant order, and actually received a fourth wound 


j before the engagement ended, 





| Ese wwwNAN we 


A FABLE. 


a | : smes = ee +— 

a| HUMILITY AND PERSEVERANCE. 

«| 

From the side of a mountain there flowed forth 
ja little 


jamid the 


rivulet. Its voice was seareely heard 
rustling of the leaves and grass around, 
and its shallow and narrow stream might be over- 


|| looked by the 
\ismall, 


traveler. ‘This brook, although so 


Was inspired with a proud spirit, and mur 


| mured against the decree of providenee, which 


| 
| had cast its lot so lowly. 


i} * Twish I were a cloud, to roll all day through 


the heave ns, paints dso beautifully, as those lovely 


and never deseending 
I wish I 


river, performing some useful duty in the world. 


shapes are colored, again 


in showers; or, at least, were a broad 


Shame on my weak waves and unregarded bub 
IT might 
be thus puny, insignificant, and useless.” 

When the 
tiful tall flower, that bent over its bosom, replied, 
* Thou art 
cant thou mayest be; usclesy 
ce halt 


freshing waters. 


bling. as well have never been, as to 


brook had thus complained, a bean 


brook. Puny and insieniti 
for I 


lo thy re 


in error, 
thou art not, 


ow my beauty, perhaps my life, 


The plants adjacent to thee are 


ereener and richer than the others. "The Creator 


has given thee a duty, which, though humble, 
thou must not negleet. Besides, who knows 
What inay te thy future destiny Flow on, I 
Lye seech thie a” 


The brook heard the rebuke, and danced alone 
On 


" 
broad r. 


its way more cheerfully. and on it went, 


and 
the 


swelled its deepening bosom, 


growing broader By and by other 


rivulets poured ir « stal waters into it, and 


alre 


ry 


in which ady 


began to appear the fairy Creatures of the wave, 


darting about joyfully, and glistening inthe sun. 


As its channel grew wider and wider, and yet 
other branches came eliding into it, the stream 
began to assume the importance of a river, and 
ll boats were launched on it, and it rolled on ina 


meandering course throuch a teeming country, 


freshening whatever it touched, and wvivine the 


Ww hol 


As it move 


scene a new character of beauty. 


don now in majesty and pride, the 


sound of its ge aving billows formed itsell 
into the 
\t 


Stel, 


ly de 


follow ing word 


” the outset of life, however humbk 


may fate may have 


In io 
and unexpected opportuniti 


bye ne reat. Jia 1] 


olf dome wood and 


ol Ol th 1 ae should 


hope 
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ever pass on without despair or doubt, trusting 
that perseverance will bring its own reward. 
How little I dreamed when I first sprang on my 
course what purposes I was destined to fulfil! 
What happy beings were to owe their bliss to 
What 


what golden harvests were to hail my carcer! 


me! lofty trees, what velvet meadows, 
Let not the meck and lowly despair: heaven 
will supply them with noble inducements to vir- 
tue.’—N. Y. Mirror. 





PIETY AND CHARITY INCULCATED. 

‘Tue very pirate that dyes the wave of the 
ocean with the blood of his fellow beings; that 
meets with his defenceless victim in some lonely 
sea where no ery for help can be heard, and 
plunges his dagger in the heart that is pleading 
for life—which is calling upon him by all the 
names of kindred and home to spare 





yes the 
very pirate is such a man as youor I might have 
been. Orphanaged in childhood ; an unfriended 


youth; an evil companion; a resort to sinful 


pleasure ; familiarity with vice; a scorned and | 


blighted name; seared and crushed affections ; 
desperate fortunes ; these are steps which might 
have led any one among us, to unfurl upon the 
high seas the bloody flag of universal defiance ; 
to have waged war with our kind; to have put 
on the terrifie attributes, to have done the dread- 
ful deeds and to have died the awful death of the 
ocean robber. How many affecting relationships 
That 
head that is doomed to pay the price of blood, 
That 


shall soon be 


of humanity plead with us to pity him 


onee rested on a mother’s bosom. 


hand 


that did the accursed 


work, and 


stretched cold and nerveless in a felon’s grave, 


was once taken and cherished by a father’s hand, | 


and led in the ways of sportive childhood and 


Innecent pleasure. "The dreaded monster of 
erune has once been the object of sisterly love, 
and all domestic endearment. Pity him, then! 
Pity his blighted hopes and his erushed heart. 
It is wholesome sensibility. It is reasonable ; if 
is mect for frailand sinning ereatures like us to 
cherish. It 


It teels no 


loregoes no moral discrimination. 


crime: but it feels it as a weak, 
tempted and rescued creature should, 


Mast Ps 


It imitates 


the great and looks with indienation 
upon the offender, and yet is grieved for himn.— 


Dewe W. 





CARE. 
most delusive 


Ir is 


this wea of getting clear of care. 


one of the things in life, 


It is insepar- 
able with life—a part and parcel of it. ‘True, a 
person may get clear of one care, or set of cares, 


Many 


idea ol 


but it is only to make room for others. 


have been woefully cheated 


with the 
finding happiness by a withdrawal from business, 
and secking case and excmption from care, in 
retirement. Care will find a man there or any 


Where—crawl forth out of the 


bushes or the 
It will fasten 


more 


crevices of the house, in seclusion. 


pon one in some shape—and the 


» the 


, 
because bye 


pertina. 
it oi F- 


. 4 4) 
man is so litth 


‘ ously brush 


strives to 


fo it. No 


a quieted with care as hie 


more hie 
is fated 


Who eares nothing 


itvorit at ecks not to avoid it. It 


‘ 


the cowardly and retreating. Better face 


slocvrad . 
avpouk and 


batt t—brush through thi 


| thickest of it, jump right in over head and car 
| » . 
‘| rather than timidly skulk from it. 


Zz 





AN HONEST ATTORNEY. 


AN attorney, on the marriage of his son gave 


him £500 and handed him over a Chancery suit, 
About two 
years afterwards the son asked his father for) 
“Why, I gave you that capital | 


with some common law actions. 


‘more business. 


you have got a great many new clients; what 


Chancery suit,” replied the father, “ and then), 


i}more can you want?” * Yes, sir,” replied the | 


son, “* but I have wound up the Chancery suit, 


i and given my client great satisfaction, and he is | 


‘| in possession of the estate.’ ‘* What! you im- 
provident fool,” rejoined the father indignantly, | 
(“that suit was in my family for twenty-five 
years, and would have continued so as much 
‘longer if I had kept it. 
“such a fellow.” 


I shall not encourage 


A WATCIIMAKER’S RUSE. 


A poor devil of a watchmaker came down to 


settle at The village was populous. 
The person was utterly unknown; but he had 
ingeniously liton a project to procure employ. 
‘Tle contrived, when the church door was opened 
daily, to send up his son (a lad of address) to the 


clock. 


This the boy was enabled to do by a slight 


church tower unseen, and to alter the 


knowledge of his father’s business. ‘This mea- 


sure, of course, made all the watches in the 


uecighborhood wrong so repeatedly, (and every 
one swears by his church clock,) that the owners 
comer to be cleaned and 


sent them to the new 


repaired. ‘This ruse established the artisan. 


WEALTH. 


‘Too many persons, in all the relations through 





life, look upon wealth as the only true standard 
of merit, and will pass by the cottage of the 
intelligent and the virtuous to associate with the 
ignorant nabob in his castle, reared upon fraud 
Their standard suit their 


and oppression. may 


present condition. But, if it does not prove their 
own ruin, it surely will that of their children. 
Their riches may fly with the wind, in a moment, 
That follows, 


their old 


and then, where is their merit 


leaving them negleeted by associates 
and despised by those whoimn they before shunned 
mere ly because the y were poor, Let then, those 
who wish true greatness, scek it through moral 
and intellectual, rather than by peeumary eul-. 
character are a 


ture. (Good talents and good 


passport to any circle worth sec king. 


An attorney, named Else, rather diminutive 
in his stature, and not particularly respec table im 
his character, once met Mr. Ji kyll. ** Sir,” said 


“ AP 
hac 9 ] hac ar 


scoundrel. 


you have called me a petty-fogging 


liave you done so, sir?” * Sir, 


replied Jekyll, with a look of contempt, * Inever 
said you were a petty-fogger or a scoundrel, but 


I said you were liftle else 


A country clergyman observed to hus tren 
that upon the last Sabbath, he was much dis 
turbed by a cow who looked in at the door, and 
toe or | i ly we rit i\ tii wT 
‘ \ fin the F 

l t a pey { 











First Number.—In sending forth the first num- 
ber of a new volume, it is but natural, that the pub- 
lisher siiould feel some degree of anxiety as to the 
resultof his labors. Of this we have our full share, 
and yet we have much to encourage us—faithful and 
spirited agents, many of whom we confidently trust 
will still prove unwearied in well doing—the low 
price of our paper, which brings it within the reach 
of most persons, and last, though not least, several 
new and talented correspondents, articles from whose 
pens, in addition to the contributions of our old and 
valued friends, will from time to time enrich its 
columns. With these incentives, we shall pursue 
“the even tenor of our way,” trusting with the aid 
of our friends and our unremitted exertions to please, 
to at least hold our own. 


I.MBELLISHMENTS.—Though disappointed in not 
presenting our readers with an original tale im this 
number, as we had fully intended, we are happy that 
we have been enabled to obtain in season, and offer 
for the gratification of those who are fond of pictorial 
embellishinents, two plates drawn and engraved 
We have 


in the hands of the engraver, another plate ilustra- 


purposely for the paces of the Repository. 


tive of a scene in the story of the * Marriage Certi- 


fieate’, which will appear in its appropriate place. 


' or ) ° , 
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Warricyd, 


,on the 2th ult. in Christ's 


In this city Church, byw the 
Rev. 1. Pardee, Mr. Charles 8. Wilson. of Utica. to Miss 
Auna Maria, daughter of Dr. Maine 


icp, 
In this city, on the Sth inst. Maria Lonisa Thorne, infant 
daughter of Charles and ¢ trlotte Bo Mis 
Onthe thinset. Prances 1. daughter ot Jolin and Ellen 
Alger, aged o mouth 
At Cineinmati, on the We It, Low, wile of James 
! i d ii t turiuerly of tl city 
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For the Rurai Repository. 
THE HEATH IN THE DESERT. 


BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 
He shall be like the heath in the desert: and shall 
not see when good cometh.”’—Jeremiah rvii. 6. 
Tere falls a blest rain on the desolate scene, 
The long-withered herbage is healthful and green,-— 
New verdure replaces the bramble and thorn, 
In dry, sterile regions fresh fountains are born. 
The murmur of streamlets rejoices the ear,— 


Wake, heath of the desert! salvation is near. 


There breathes a soft wind, o’er the bones of the slain, 
It hath clothed them with flesh, they are living again; 
Like the host of the Lord, in brightarmor they stand, 
Their banners wave wide, at His word of command, 
The wilderness smiles on their glorious array,— 

Wake, heath of the desert! and gladden their way. 


There sweeps a dark cloud o’er the blue of the sky, 

Hoarse thunders are muttering, the tempest draws 
nigh, 

The chariot of God rolleth on, in its ire, 


The mountains are humble d, the vallies aspire, 


Lo, the scorner and slumberer, their folly deplore,— | 


Wake, heath of the desert! ere time be no more. 
Hartford, Conn. June, 1840. 


For the Rural Repository. 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”"—Matthew xi. 2A. 
In Judali’s wilderness a multitude 
Were thickly gathered, claiming from the hand 
ft 


Of the poor Nazarene, those precious gifts 
No monarch could bestow. 

Mild were his accents as he sweetly spoke 
The words of truth eternal, and his heart 


B 


it high with sym athy for earthly woe. 
He fed the starving, and bade reason claim 
Her rightful empire in the maniae’s breast; 
He on the sightless eye-bal! quickly poured 


The cheerful light ofday. The sick and lame, 
He kindly healed, and when the mother came 
With her young train of infants, lo! he prest 
The little prattlers to his loving he art, 

And called them blessed. 


but well that kind One knew, 
part 
Of the sore burdens that the sons of earth 


Are called to bear! His tender eye 


They were all healed 


Mere outward sorrows were but litle 


Explored the sorrows of the secret soul, 


And his de ep kind: ess longs d to pour on the m, 


Those drops of he aling } e® aione could rive 

Hark! for he calleth—* Ye may come to me 

Ye heavy Lien, weary, Si kk at heart, 

And I will 2 ve you rest,” 

Saviour we come to thee—our souls are sick 

With the deep plagne of sin, healus we pray! 

Our eves are blinded—let the blessed light 

Of the Eternal break upon us) i 

And scatter wide our darkne ! 

Weary with strayi itl “ 

Grant us thy rest. Tal ns to the 

Earth's storn ire! ng——be r | I | F 

Our refuge from the tempest MLE. W. 
Su 7, 1 a 


For the Rural Repository. | 
THE LAST MEAL. 
I wave read somewhere of a destitute widow having 


placed her last meal before her little family, in the rigor 


of winter, when a stranger in apparent distress entered | 
There 


Was a struggle in the bosom of the mother, but pity for the | 
stranger at length prevailed, and he was asked to partake. | 

| He discovers himself to be her son, and the widow's heart 

| is made to rejoice. A description of this little incident is 

\, feebly attempted in the following lines. 

‘ 


her house of poverty and begged her hospitality. 


i Corp was the night and rude the blast, 
Around the widow’s cot, 


And not less stern the fate that cast 
Her sad and cheerless lot. 


For he who vowed a husband's part, 
And lived the vow he made, 

Long since had laid a faithful heart 
Beneath the willow’s shade. 


In paths of glory, wealth and fame 
He had not cared to roam ; 
His glory was—an honest name, 


His fortune was—his home. 


And he the loved, the eldest born, 
The beautiful and brave, 
Who viewed a quiet life with seorn, 


Had dared the mountain wave. 


And slowly on long years had rolled 


And saddened scenes of joy, 
For even rumor left untold 


The tidings of her boy. 


Three love | 
Their father’s pride below, 
Were left to claim a mother’s care, 


y ones, young, bright and fair, 


i} To share a mother’s woe. 
To griping penury now d 
|| Her lot she meekly bore, 

| While hunery want had most 


oome d, 


COUStUITE d 


\} The remnant of her store. 

| For on the board the last meal lay 
i] By kind compassion given, 

i The mother wiped a tear away, 


Then raised her look to heaven. 


And hope still lingered in her eye, 
And trusting faith was there, 
That He who “ heard the raven’s ery,” 
} Would heed the widow’s prayer. 
When sudden, opening wide the door, 
The re standsa manly form, 
His frame the marks of hardship bore, 
His face, the frequent storin. 
‘And par lon friend,” he vently said, 
* Nor deem my entrance rude, 
A houseless stranger asks a bed, 
A hungry wanderer, food. 
“A stranger on my native soil, 
From foreign climes I come, 
Preserved through danger, wreck and tot), 
I see] Ii earl home 
* Dey me not the hoor iz ive 
But mit the needed I, 
A) i return take all l have 
\ satlor rratitude.”? 
Touched his words, a sigh, ateas 
lf ! ‘ ‘ “ hit ° 
I e | irnthy fate ere 
Tot ( I or 
4 Sty | t wa ey treet 
N , ! ! of want 
\ | «1 t ! 
\W 











“ The remnants on that clothless board, 
Which pitying merey gave, 

Is the last meal my means afford, 
And that my children crave. 

“To me they look ; no sire have they, 
He long has gone to rest; 

His body moulders in the clay, 
His spirit’s with the blest. 

A son Thad of daring mind, 
He braved the ocean's surge ; 

He’s gone, he’s gone; long since the wind 
Has moaned his funeral dirge. 

“ Stranger thou bast a seaman’s dress, 
A frank and noble air, 

Little have I in my distress, 
That little thou shalt share. 

And trusting to His word of love, 
Which still regards the poor, 

I'l] look for merey from above, 
To bless the widow’s store.” 

She said; when lo! a nervous arm 
Had clasped her to his breast ; 

She trembled with a quick alarm— 
It was her son who prest. 

© Mother, thy lost one now behold! 
My father see in me, 

And though not rich in foreign gold, 
I’m rich in love to thee. 

“Thy prayer is heard ;—from yon blest sky 
There comes a father’s voice ; 

It bids me wipe thy weeping eye, 
And make thy heart rejoice. 

* Mother, as long as life shall last, 
My duty shall not cease, 


Thy sun by clouds so long o’erecast 
uv ’ 





Shall yet go down in peace C.F. LF 
For the Rural Repository 
THE ANGEL'S CALL. 
“Tiark! they whisper, angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away 
PiLGrioM, stranger ! purse to hear, 
The voice that calls thee from above, 
Start not thou, nor drop a tear, 
Rise to dwell *mid heavenly love, 
Sich not, that you may notr mini, 
Longer in this world from home 
Far from heaven, from jovs on hiel, 
Far away, from that blest land, 
Far from bliss divine, you lie, 
Sinking at the world’s command, 
You ne'er saw that heavenly } 
Full ot (io I's rede ning vrace, 
You ne’er saw that brieht-robed throy 
That assembly fair on high; 
You ne’er heard their rapturous sone 
Floating through the azure sky, 
Had you heard or seen but this 
You would fly, to obtain the bliss. 
Npe neertown, June 15, 1840 ("a IOPEA 
» Y » > ‘ ) ‘ 7 hl > , 
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